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Not so very many years ago one might visit an almshouse and 
find children, insane and feeble-minded persons, unsegregated, in the 
same institutions; jails contained adult criminals, juvenile offenders, 
and those whose only offense was having knowledge of a crime; 
orphan’s homes and even public schools had feeble-minded, epileptics 
and incorrigibles in the same buildings and classes. with normals. 

As the institutions became larger or the difficulties of manage- 
ment greater there came about a separation of the adult criminals, 
the reformatory cases, and the juveniles. Insane, epileptic and 
feeble-minded are now separated in some states. In two or three 
states there are institutions for defective delinquents. 

Every time such a classification separation has been made the 
wards of the state themselves have been the gainers. No one would 
go even a step backward toward the days when the mad house, the 
poor house and the prison, housed in big mixed institutions, all of 
those who, for one reason or another, were not permitted to remain 
in their own homes. 

The era of scientific study of the wards of the commonwealth 
is here. Housing and restraint are but small parts of the insti- 
tutional requirements of today. We want to know all that the 
scientific staff can tell us about our inmates and to this end we de- 
mand the kind of examination that starts with fingerprints and follows 
through early home and school history; present, home school and 
occupational conditions; medical, psychological, psychiatric, industrial 





* Footnote: Read i ‘ 
November, i925" at the National Conference of Juvenile Agencies, Jackson, Miss., 
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and educational standing; and that shows the immediate reason that 
has brought this individual to our attention. 

This is the inventory of the individual. Knowing his condition 
we may set about improving it. Knowing his needs we may under. 
take to meet them. Knowing his menace we may protect society from 
him. How shall these things be done? 

This Association, the National Conference of Social Welfare, 
The National Educational Association, and the American Medical 
Association, with hundreds of similar bodies (each in its own field) 
are attempting to answer these questions. They are studying the 
problems, disseminating the information and endeavoring to give well- 
considered advice. 

I present for your consideration but one phase of this plan, 
Instead of building larger institutions or duplicating present insti- 
tutions, should we not build smaller institutions and classify our 
wards by institutions rather than in larger institutions. 

The larger the institution, the greater the tendency to lose sight 
of the child as an individual. Food, clothing, training and treatment, 
must be on a wholesale scale. Perhaps it is more economical of 
money, but what of the individual? Do the results justify the so- 
called economy ? 

Of course, as the institutions have grown in size there have 
been classifications within them. There are separations of the “hard 
guys” and the mild offenders. Idiot, imbecile and moron live in 
different cottages or wards. Old and young, male and female are 
separated. But we still go on building our institutions bigger and 
bigger. And now we talk of quarters for the feeble-minded in re- 
formatories, and of disciplinary buildings for incorrigibles in the 
schools for the feeble-minded, in spite of the fact that today the 
“cottages” in some institutions are as large as whole institutions were 
a few years ago. We are far from having enough institutional ac- 
commodations. Hospitals for the insane and schools for the feeble- 
minded are woefully over-crowded and many penal institutions have 
larger populations than ever before. 

Besides there are factors other than natural growth that are 
demanding additional institutional facilities. Social welfare work is 
constantly bringing to light cases that were formerly hidden. For 
twenty years the superintendents of the institutions for the feeble- 
minded preached permanent custodial care, and training for use- 
fulness within the institution, for all of their children; the studies 
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of inheritance seems to show the wisdom of this. It is true that 

within the past decade there has come a demand to train them and 

send them back into society. But I fear we are not careful 
to ask; “Do they come from degenerate stock?” and “Will this not 
increase the already heavy burden for the next generation?” 

The English Royal Commission reported that the average num- 
ber of children from feeble-minded mothers was seven, while from 
normal mothers, it was only four and one-half. 

We must also ask; “Are the non-heriditary feeble-minded hap- 
pier, far more useful and less of a burden, struggling in the bottom 
layers in an unsympathetic world, than in a good institution?” 

Let us not be mislead by false economy for today. Let us chal- 
lenge the sentimentalist who thinks every human being should have 
freedom and his “chance in the world of free men.” It is the height 
of cruelty for the feeble-minded. 

Let us take a moment to consider what is offered inside a good 
institution, compared with what is offered outside, in the busy world. 
INSIDE They have intelligent supervision, suitable occupation 

proper recreation, good care, trained medical attention, 
scientific study and selected companionship, all adapted 
to their particular needs. 

OUTSIDE No one has time to supervise, they get the jobs they 
happen to strike, their recreation is usually of low type, 
they easily become dependents or the tools for criminals, 
there is little or no attention to their health, no one is 
concerned about their aptitudes and abilities and they 
easily become the followers of any red flag. 

INSIDE They are leaders in their groups, stars in their games 
princes and fairies on their stage. 

OUTSIDE They are followers, tail-enders, drudges, the abused. 

INSIDE They help the carpenter, shoemaker, dressmaker, cook, 
farmer and many others. They are never over-worked. 
They are not required to sustain responsibility until they 
fail or break down and have a “brain-storm.” 

OUTSIDE They may work in the mills, or as housegirl, or on the 
lawn or the like, but for lack of proper understanding- 
oversight, they are considered, and usually become in- 
efficients; always a grave danger sexually or otherwise. 

INSIDE In school they have careful and patient teaching with 
the emphasis on manual and industrial training leading 
to an institutional future. 
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OUTSIDE The special classes give wise guidance to a few, but 
even they turn them out, unsupervised, into an unsympa- 
thetic world, when they are old enough to leave school, 
Those who are in the regular classes are mis-fits, 
lazy and often immoral. 

Let us not waste any maudlin sympathy on the sub-normal girl 
or boy who spends his life in a good institution. It is a Paradise 
when compared with life in the slums and brothels, in the broken- 
down borders of the village, or in a field of labor that takes the last 
ounce of unfed strength to keep body and soul together. We hear 
much talk of their success if they are placed in a “good home,” but 
a few minutes talk with the agents of the societies that find homes for 
children, makes us rather dispair of finding many homes that are 
“good” enough that will knowingly take this class of children. 

Of course, this all means more institutional care, but the insti- 
tutions have a real contribution to make for the normal, good, children 
outside. 

In any good institution there is examination, study, and classif- 
cation upon admission; medical care more prompt and specialized 
than the average good home provides; the home care is supervised 
and directed, and spring house-cleanings are every day affairs; the 
laundry that washes the clothes and the dairy that provides the milk 
are inspected daily; the scientific laboratory helps in the school and 
occupational placement of the child and the teachers are all specialists 
in their branches; the entertainments are all carefully censored, and 
selected to fit the appreciation of the children; fruits and vegetables 
are grown on the home farm, and like the eggs are “day-old.” The 
dietiaries are prepared and supervised by a trained dietitian. May 
Ayars may well write: 

THE WAIL OF THE WELL 
Johnny Jones has lost a leg 

Fanny’s deaf and dumb, 
Marie has epileptic fits, 

Tom’s eyes are on the bum. 

Sadie stutters when she talks 

Mabel has T. B. 
Morris is a splendid case of imbecility. 


Billie Brown’s a truant 

And Harold is a thief, 
Teddy’s parents gave him dope 
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And so he came to grief. 
Gwendolin’s a millionaire 
Gerald is a fool 
So every one of these darn kids 
Goes to a special school. 


They’ve specially nice teachers 
And special things to wear 
And special time to play in 
And special kind of air. 
They’ve special lunches right in school! 
While I—it makes me wild 
I haven’t any specialties 
I’m just a normal child. 

Very well, let us give the normal child the benefit of our experience 
in handling children whose weakness seem to be the exaggerated cari- 
catures of the moral, physical and mental weaknesses of normal chil- 
dren. 

We are told that the sub-normals, the defectives and the delin- 
quents are getting better care, treatment and training than the average 
normal. Of course they are. If our institutions are the laboratories 
they should be, we must open our doors still wider, spread still further 
the results of our scientific studies, point out the most accurate, scien- 
tific, economic and practical methods of housing, care, sanitation and 
the rest, for the benefit of the normals. Laboratory work costs money, 
but you can justify it. But you can’t justify spending more money 
for defectives and delinquents than for normals, unless you make a real 
contribution for the children outside your institution. 

If we need more institutional room for the feeble-minded, let us 
look at the offenders. Reformatories almost without exception have 
in practice, if not in theory, the custom of releasing their inmates at 
the end of a uniform set period of time, rather than after scientifically 
determining, that successful training in behavior habits has been ac- 
complished, that industrial skill has been brought up to the normal 
standard, that all remediable physical conditions have been corrected, 
that the home conditions have been so improved that the offender 
shall not return to an environment that will again send him to the 
court, in other words, that the state has done everything humanly and 
scientifically possible to fit him for return to society as a normal indi- 
vidual, a possible asset, not a probable liability. 
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If we meet these conditions that means longer time in the instity- 
tions and more institutional room. 

With but isolated exceptions the court sends offenders to the 
correctional institutions without any real consideration of their mental 
condition. It has been a long, slow job to get the court to consider the 
mental condition of the juveniles who come before it. If we would 
move more rapidly, as we must, let us accept this fact as it is; le 
us appreciate the necessity for conservatism on the part of the court 
and apply other methods. 

Suppose that in your own institution you undertake a reasonably 
complete survey of each child as suggested above (by the psychogist, 
physician, teacher, etc.)- within sixty days after admission. Suppose 
you then undertake to treat and train him in accordance with the 
indications of this survey. You will keep him longer and you will 
need more or larger institutions, or both. 

There is another angle, however. Suppose that you use such 
machinery as you have (and strive to improve it) to transfer all 
unstable cases to the hospitals for the insane for treatment and the 
mentally deficient to the institutions for the feeble-minded for care 
and training. Will you not then be more successful with your normal 
incorrigibles and will they not be more amenable to your treatment 
without the handicap of the others? 

Suppose—further—that retransfer may be made when some of 
these difficulties are cleared up so that a complete job may be done 
in each case. Let me illustrate: A disturbed delinquent defective may 
be committed by the court to your institution for delinquents. Exam- 
ination shows that he is disturbed and defective as well as 
delinquent. He should be transferred to the hospital for the insane, 
or the psychopathic hospital to clear up this disturbed condition ; thence 
to the reformatory for training in behavior habits and industrial habits; 
and thence to the institution for the feeble-minded for custody. This 
is classification by institutions already in existence. 

Classification and study show that the chance offender needs 
different treatment from the habitual offender; that he of higher 
intelligence needs an entirely different type of training than he who 
is feeble-minded; that the insane offender must be handled differently 
from the normal offender and the feeble-minded offender differently 
from either ; than types of intelligence (verbal, manual, social) require 
different kinds of training; that chronic hospital cases need an environ- 
ment different from that of the well. Let us have specialized, classi- 
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fied institutions for these groups instead of the enlargment of our 
present mixed institutions. It will be more effective in the end. 

As each group is set apart, it becomes easier to persuade the 
court and the tax-payer that that particular group shall get what it 
needs, without confusion with the needs of all of the rest, and the 
individual is distinctly the gainer by such classification. 

May I illustrate from my own institution. Formerly we had 
about 30% of idiots in our population. We prided ourselves that we 
did not forget them, that were trained as far as possible, that the 70% 
of imbeciles and morons did not rob them of their right to such train- 
ing as they might receive. But when they were moved to a colony 
for idots, I was chagrined to find them doing, most happily, tasks 
that in the larger institutions we suppose could be performed only 
by imbeciles. And when we sent imbeciles to another colony where 
they were unsuppressed by the group of morons we found them doing 
work we had supposed only morons could do. And one day I found 
a moron directing a group of imbeciles in cutting the scrub oak brush, 
while an imbecile, with a gang of idiots, was following them and piling 
it up in order that “someday” they might have a bonfire. 

Morons need a different type and degree of training from im- 
beciles, and idiots, different from either. Feeble-minded men need 
different occupation and objectives than feeble-minded women. Adults 
must be treated and trained differently from the children. Even the 
defective-delinquent is different from the delinquent-defective. The 
sensible solution is classification in small institutions, not the building 
of ever larger institutions with attempted classification therein. A 
good start has been made; let us follow it to its logical and sensible 
end. Perhaps, you think this might be carried so far that we would 
need an institution for each child. That would not be logical or sensi- 
ble. There is a sane, economical limit to numbers in the direction of 
smallness, as well as bigness. At that point there will be economy 
for the child as well as economy of money. 

What shall be the limit of numbers you may ask. I cannot tell 
you. That must be decided for each group as it is formed. That 
is not my problem. My theme is classification of inmates first— 
definite, conscious, scientific classification; then when it can be ec- 
onomically done, considering the welfare of the inmate, classification by 
institutions. Not larger institutions, but more and different type insti- 
tutions. 

For more than thirty years I have watched the growth of insti- 
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tutions and I have seen certain of them develop from large families to 
villages and from villages to cities. While there are exceptions, the 
impression cannot be escaped, that as they grow, there is an increasing 
tendency to consider the material progress as most important. The 
individual inmate and his needs become subservient to the plant. 

Most institutions are under the control or direction of a board 
of business men who ask first for a business administration, economical 
of money and what-not. The superintendent, therefore, presents to 
them, month by month, a business report; his assistants keep him 
posted on the business side of the work; their subordinates think in 
terms of figures and dollars; until they all get a point of view that 
is in danger of making-the breaking of a cup of more importance 
than the breaking of a child’s heart. 

Honestly, in practice, which gets to a superintendent most direct- 
ly and promptly those things that represent the individual child, or 
those that represent money? You may argue that all of this is con- 
trolled by the point of view of the superintendent, but does it not 
seem reasonable that the superintendent of a comparatively small, 
classified institution, shall have more time, energy and training to 
devote himself to the welfare of his wards as individuals. 

New Jersey has adopted the idea of classification by institutions. 
We have for the feeble-minded, an institution for females with two 
housework colonies and a third for colored and idiots. We havea 
colony for male idiots, and industrial and argicultural colonies for 
adult males. There is now under construction a new training school 
for girls in addition to the Vineland Training School for Boys and 
Girls. The prison has a building at the hospital for the insane and 
a farm colony for men of low mentality. Men who are in the road- 
camps are selected by the classification committee. There are also 
reformatories for each sex and juvenile training schools for each sex. 
Most of this is past the experimental stage and has been so successful 
that we look forward to further subdivision by institutions in the future. 
This can be done in any state at comparatively little cost by using the 
present institutions, but classifing them. When we must build, let us 
build according to a classification plan, remembering that a small 
classified institution can do so much for its inmate that cannot be 
done in a large institution of mixed population, which too nearly 
represents the complexities of the outside world. 

One other thing must be done in our classified institutions to reach 
the standard demand. We must give more and better training to our 
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employees. The Children’s Village at Dobbs Ferry, is setting an ex- 
ample and giving assistance. 

For many years institutions, new and old, large and small have 
asked for trained people. Industrial plants, factories and mills, service 
corporations and hotels, have analyzed the jobs of their employees and 
arranged suitable courses of training. In many institutions more or 
less well developed courses have been given to special classes of 
employees, but the time is here for definite co-ordinated training in 
all branches of institutional activity. 

The better classified the institution is the greater the results 
that will be expected of it. The best results cannot be achieved as 
long as we must pick our subordinate employees from agency list 
of institutional “rounders,” or take them “green” from the towns 
and villages and let them learn our ways from more or less un- 
trained supervisors. Those who have had specialized training out- 
side the institutional field, e. g., doctors, psychologists, dietitians, 
nurses, need to have definite training in institutional aims and acti- 
vities, if they are to be really enthusiastic and successful institutional 
doctors, psychologists, dietitians and nurses. The day is not perhaps 
near at hand, but it is coming when all superintendents shall be chosen 
for reasons other than that of belonging to the political party in 
power, or because they are native sons. There is a difference be- 
tween an executive and an institutional executive, between a psy- 
chologist and an institutional psychologist, between a nurse and an 
institutional nurse. The success of any one part of an institution 
is so dependent upon the success of every other part that we need 
trained people everywhere. Good medical service will not take the 
place of good house mothers, nor good teachers the place of good 
nurses. The institution is a unit in the minds of the public and the 
worst it hears is usually all it hears. 

Every grade of employee must be taught to know and appreciate 
his place in the whole scheme; he must see a future if we would 
make him ambitious and we can offer that future if we set out to train 
him for something better. 

The first step is the analysis of every job carefully worked out 
in the finest degree. Somehow I have to smile when I think how 
carefully we analyze the jobs for our men in the prison, or the train- 
ing steps for our feeble-minded children, and yet fail to get that 
initial inventory of those who are employed to direct and train them. 
After the inventory we must decide how far each job shall go and 
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just where its place is in our whole scheme, so that there shall be 
no overlapping and especially so that there shall be no unfilled gaps 
into which we so often stumble, those places where no one 
seems responsible. Perhaps you are thinking this is all very 
well, but when are we going to find time for the employees to take 
these courses, where will we find trainers, how shall we prevent 
interference with the routine running of the institution. A whole 
paper might be written upon that subject, but if your institution 
is not too large and if its inmates are classified properly and not 
made up of a heterogeneous group, you will find time and surely have 
the inclination. 

Do we need to do this training? Let us ask ourselves a question 
or two. How many of our employees know the relationship of the 
work of their institution to that of other institutions in the state? 
How many see the need for the scientific work, or really under- 
stand anything about it? How many have really visited their own 
institution? Of those who have visited, how many have done so in 
the frame of mind to really learn something of value, or how many 
visited to criticize or envy everything they saw without the least 
desire for emulation? How many have ever been made conscious that 
their personal value to the institution in dollars and cents, is only 
what they do, minus what it costs to supervise them? How many real- 
ly understand loyalty to their head, to the institution, to the cause and 
to the whole movement? Or let us consider simpler things. How 
many know how to make a bed or clean a window? How many know 
how to look a child over from top to toe and really recognize a dirty 
head or buttons off, or the gap between trousers and waist. You can 
save a lot of inspection and costly supervision, if you have trained 
employees. 

If we really ask ourselves these and many other similar ques- 
tions, searching for efficiency in our own institution, we realize at 
once the necessity of training our employees of every grade. 

You may ask, is there an outlet for people who have been train- 
ed? Well, you have many unfilled spaces for efficiency in your own 
institution and there really is a great demand everywhere. I know 
an institution whose superintendent said he felt he was running a 
kindergarten for superintendents, because they took his trained assist- 
ants as rapidly as he trained them. I know two that are sending 
out nurses, especially trained to assist psychiatrists, and can’t supply 
the demand; one that is training institutional executives; one that 
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is cooperating with Antioch college on the Cincinnati plan and getting 
college credit for institutional work; one that has trained six or 
seven hundred teachers for special class work, giving them not only 
increased salaries but also university credit, and they can’t supply 
the demand; one that has put the finishing touch on twenty physi- 
cians to make them better school and medical inspectors, and the 
cry is for more; one that after periods of special definite training in 
institutional methods and points of view over periods ranging from 
six months to five years, that has furnished a state psychologist, a 
superintendent for the Japanese National Institution, three State In- 
stitution Superintendents, the head of a large city public school clinic, 
the chief clerk for a large State Hospital, and many like positions, 
and could place an equal number if they ha‘} them ready. Once in 
a while we find a piece of gold where we do not expect it. I know 
an institution that trained its dairyman to be a superintendent of a 
large Farm School, a farm-hand to become a County Demonstrator, 
and from the class where we only expect vacancies, an attendant to 
become the head of the city almshouse in a large southern city. Of 
course, these people had preliminary training and ambitions, but they 
say it was the opportunity to understand the whole problem, that in- 
spired them to work for something higher. 

Certainly there is an outlet, New Jersey alone needs from four 
to six hundred new employees for its institutional expansion now 
under way and provided for by appropriations already made. All of 
these things have been done most easily and most satisfactorily in 
the classified institutions. Having tried and studied the plan of classi- 
fication by institutions, rather than in bigger institutions, we herewith 
present it to you and say it works. 





By constant concrete repetition defective children learn that hot 
water scalds and that hot irons scorch cloth and burn hands if 
handled without a holder. They learn the difference between clean 
and dirty in the laundry work and in scrubbing. They learn how 
to cook and serve simple luncheons. They learn how to go to the 
store and buy the articles needed in the preparation of a lunch. 


—Dr. Anderson .. 











Dutch Prisons 


(From the Penny Magazine, London, 1838) 


Editors’ Note:—We sometimes pride ourselves on the rapid progress which has been 
made in recent years in the care and training of state wards in public institutions, 
One of the most notable advances that is now commanding rather general attention 
is the movement for classification of wards within institutions and also the classifica. 
tion by institutions. In New Jersey, for example, the classification movement has 
resulted in a separation of the feeble-minded in five different types of institutions, 
namely, a colony for idiots, a training school for young children, a colony for adult 
males, a training school for high 7 le girls and an institution for custodial women 
and defective delinquent women. It is rather interesting to note from the following 
article, which is reprinted heré from THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge under date of May 5, 1838, that Holland in 1768, or 
160 years ago, not only anticipated this need but even met it by classifying it's 
criminals, juvenile delinquents and other offenders in separate institutions and also 
within each institution. e are reprinting the article as a matter of interest and also 
to furnish a precedent for those states and public officials who deprecate the too 
rapid application of this idea in our own time. We regret that the article was un- 
signed, but it is presumably authoritive—The Editors. 


The prisons of Holland have for a century past formed an hon- 
ourable exception to the general rule of such establishments. Seventy 
years ago the excellent Howard found reason to commend the regu- 
lations according to which they were governed, and bestowed a full 
measure of praise upon the classification observed and labour enforced 
in them, which stood out in strong contrast to the drunkness, idleness, 
immorality, and disease which pervaded the prisons of all the other 
States of Europe. 


Holland has still retained her superiority in this respect. As soon 
as the Dutch were freed from French rule they proceeded to make 
improvements in the organization of their gaols, and in a few years 
enforced them throughout the kingdom. Since their separation from 
Belgium they have added several valuable ameliorations, and have 
adopted a plan of proceeding likely to point out from time to time to 
the governing body any modifications which may tend to the perfection 
of their system. 

An important feature in the economy of the prisons of Holland is 
the complete classification of prisoners enforced, which extends to sex, 
age, and degrees of criminality; and the separation is not effected by 
divisions in the same building, as in English prisons, but by location in 
distinct buildings. A prison which receives convicted criminals is 
perfectly distinct from one in which those only accused are confined; 
and into a prison for females no male prisoner is ever admitted. The 
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prisons for convicted persons are divided into six classes: the first is 
for men who are sentenced to hard labour, solitary confinement, or 
lengthened imprisonment, the punishments awarded for the most 
heinous offences ; the second class is for females in the same condition. 
The next class of prisons may be houses of correction: they are allotted 
to men sentenced to terms of imprisonment not exceeding twelve 
months; females committed for similar periods are confined in a fourth 
class of prisons. Two other prisons are destined solely for convicted 
criminals under the age of eighteen; one for boys, the other for girls. 
By this arrangement differences of crime are never confounded, the 
sexes are not confined under the same roof, and the young are not 
exposed to be contaminated by those more advanced in crime. 

Persons committed, but not yet brought to trial, are placed in 
prisons of an order quite distinct from those above detailed, and these 
are again subdivided into two classes: one for persons to be brought 
before the courts of assize; the other for those who are to appear 
before tribunals of the first instance, where minor misdemeanours are 
disposed of. These prisons are not in every case so distinct as those 
for convicted criminals. Whenever the two species of tribunals exist 
in the same town, which is usually the case in the capital of a province, 
the two classes of accused persons are placed in the same house, though 
in distinct divisions. Persons also may be placed in those houses who 
are imprisoned for non-payment of fines, for offences against police 
regulations, and, though more rarely, for misdemeanours punishable by 
short terms of imprisonment; but in all such cases the most rigorous 
separation of classes and sexes is enforced. 

The food of all prisoners, whether convicted or accused only, is 
uniform thoughout the kingdom. Every man is supplied daily with 
half a kilogram (above 17 ozs.) of rye-bread, three-quarters of a 
kilogram (nearly 1 lb. 10 ozs.) of potatoes, with butter or gravy, and 
1 1/10 litre (nearly a quart) of soup. The prisoners cook their food 
under the superintendence of a guard; and some of their own body are 
taken by turns every day to see that the proper quantity of food is 
actually delivered. The only beverage is water except in the four 
winter months, during which each person receives half a pint of warm 
milk and water in the morning. The dress of all convicted prisoners 
is uniform, and supplied by the government. Each article is marked 
with a number, and the date when first used. It must last for a 
certain time, but is inspected every day by persons appointed for the 
purpose, who are to cause any rent or damage to be immediately 
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repaired, and to see every article regularly washed at stated times. The 
mending and washing are performed by the prisoners. In gaols where 
the untried are confined the prison-dress is not enforced, but is supplied 
to such persons as have not a sufficiency of their own. 

The dormitories of all the prisons are large and well-ventilated, and 
calculated to contain a great number of prisoners: each sleeps in a 
separate hammock, which is furnished with a straw mattress and bolster, 
sheets, and one or two blankets according to the season. They are regu- 
lary aired and cleaned every day during working hours. Within these 
few months an alteration has been commenced in this part of the prison- 
economy ; it is intended that every prisoner shall, so far as is practi- 
cable, sleep in a separate cell, and arrangements are now making for 
carrying this measure into effect in all the gaols of the kingdom. 

A valuable part of the discipline of Dutch prisoners is the regularity 
of employment for all convicted prisoners, and, so far as practicable, 
for the accused also. The kind of work is varied; a considerable 
portion is household work, such as cleaning the apartments, washing, 
cooking, baking, and any other domestic duty. The making and 
mending the clothes worn in the prison furnishes a good deal of 
occupation, and such of the inmates as are capable of any mechanical 
employment make and mend all the furniture used. They also make 
a great many articles used by the army and navy, and recently looms 
have been introduced for cotton-weaving. But in order to prevent 
complaints on the part of manufacturers, it has been considered 
expedient to adhere to a rule of never selling any thing made in 
prison. In order to encourage diligence and exertion among the 
prisoners, a portion of the value of the work they perform is appropri- 
ated to their own use. The proportion allotted to each person varies 
according to the class in which he is placed: those condemned to hard 
labour receive three-tenths of the value set upon their work; those 
sentenced to imprisonments of more than twelve months without 
forced labour have four-tenths; and persons convicted of misdemean- 
ours, one-half. The money thus awarded becomes the property of 
the prisoner; but he is not immediately put in possession of the whole 
of it: a half remains in the hands of the authorities, and is paid to him 
on quitting prison, in order that destitution may not compel a renewal 
of his former life. The other half, which is allowed as pocket-money 
is paid once a fortnight, and the amounts entered in an separate 
account-book kept by each prisoner. This pocket-money is not the 
real coin of the country, but a mere nominal money of no actual 
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yalue, which circulates only in the prison; every hope is thus precluded 
of employing these gains in procuring from without any articles con- 
trary to the rules of the prison. The money can be laid out only at a 
shop established in each prison, where such articles alone are sold 
as are allowed by the administration. 

The prison regulations descend to the minutest particulars. The 
time of getting up in the morning, and of every change of occupation 
until bed-time, is laid down with precision; and all are compelled to 
lead a life of constant uniformity. The prisoner rises at a fixed hour. 
In the first half-hour he washes himself, makes his bed, falls into the 
rank and answers to his name; he then undergoes an inspection, and 
receives his ration of bread, which he must not eat until seated at his 
place in the refectory, and after a prayer read aloud by one of the 
prisoners. He then goes to work, which is interrupted at a stated 
time, when he falls again into the rank, and receives his next ration, 
which is taken as before. After his meal he is again inspected, and 
then marched in line, and in strict silence, to the place of exercise. 
When the hour of exercise is over, he goes again to his work, which is 
continued until sunset: he is then marched to the dormitory, where how- 
ever, he is not permitted to go to bed until the signal is given, and the 
interval must be employed in some fixed occupation, or in listening to 
the reading of some moral treatise. This severe discipline is but re- 
cently adopted, and is not yet fully introduced in all the prisons of the 
kingdom: its avowed object is to turn the thoughts from evil by fixing 
the attention, to induce habits of industry and obedience, and to inspire 
a wholesome abhorrence of the consequences of crime. It is main- 
tained chiefly by permitting the obedient to participate in certain 
indulgences from which the others are excluded. They are allowed 
to receive visits of relations and friends, to lay out their money at 
the shop, and to buy liquors and tobacco. In particular cases of 
obedience to superiors, and aptitude to work, premiums of encourage- 
ment are given. To carry this plan into effect, it has become usual to 
divide them into three or four classes, according to their conduct. 
The highest class participates the most freely in the indulgences 
before mentioned ; the lowest is put to the most disagreeable and least 
profitable employments, is subjected to the most rigorous privations 
on the infraction of rules, and may be constrained to absolute silence, 
and even solitary confinement, which are not inflicted on the higher 
classes. This classification is found to be eminently efficacious; the 
fear of passing to a lower rank, and hope of rising to a higher, 
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which depends solely on good behavior, have been found to obviate 
the necessity of punishment, and it is stated that a great improvement 
in the conduct of prisons has in every case followed the introduction 
of this plan. 

A Protestant clergyman and Catholic priest are attached to every 
prison, and paid by the goverment; in some cases a Jewish priest also 
is maintained, to afford religious instruction to those of his own 
persuasion. In every prison for convicted persons a schoolmaster 
is appointed to give the inmates elementary instruction. 


The superintendence of each prison is in the hands of the governor 
of the province in which it is placed: this officer acts as intermediate 
between the council of adminstration, from which all orders emanate, 
and a conucil of regents appointed to each prison. These councils are 
composed of five, seven or nine respectable citizens of the place, who 
are named by the king. They hold their meetings in the prison every 
week, watch over the establishment, and appoint two of their body 
to superintend the daily detail. The governor of the prison is under 
the immediate direction of the Council of Regent; he superintends the 
discipline, aided by an assistant or deputy governor, book-keeper, and 
porters, with one turnkey for every fifty prisoners: the porters and 
turnkeys are in uniform, and armed. The workshops are under the 
management of a director, aided by masters and foremen, warehouse- 
keeper, and clerk. 


The council of Regent sends yearly to the Central Administration 
a detailed report of the state of the prison, and of the number and 
classification of the inmates, with anything else worthy of particular 
remark. It is also expected to submit any propositions which it may 
think likely to conduce to the improvement of the service. The central 
body is thus put in possession of all the information necessary for its 
guidance, and may advance with safety in any steps that may serve to 
improve and perfect the system they have adopted. 


With the concurrence of the Minister of Justice, the Council of 
Regents presents every year to the king a recommendation for 
diminution of punishment, or even free pardon, to such prisoners 
as may by their good behavior appear to be worthy of the royal 
clemency. The council is guided in its selection by lists of conduct, 
which are kept separately 'by the governor of the prison and the 
director of the work: these lists contain the daily detail of the 
conduct of each prisoner. 
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Although quite independent of the administration of prisons, the 
Society for the Moral Improvement of Prisoners may be here men- 
tioned as influencing considerably the fate of the unhappy persons 
for whose benefit it is constituted. This is an association formed 
at Amsterdam with branches throughout the kingdom; it is composed 
of persons who subscribe each one penny per week, and whose object 
is declared in the appellation of the Society. Although distinct, 
it has the countenance of the government, and the king aids it by 
an annual donation from his private purse. The Society commun- 
icates to the administration any plans which appear to it likely to 
be beneficial; and among other objects which the government has 
conceded to its representations, we may number the establishment of 
separate prisons for the young. The immediate duties of the So- 


ciety are—to provide prisoners with moral, religious, and primary 
instruction, in aid of.the government institutions for the same 
objects; to protect liberated prisoners so long as they are unable to 
get their own living, and in particular cases to furnish them with 
pecuniary means for beginning life anew. This benevolent associa- 
tion is calculated to produce unmixed good: it aids the administra- 
tion in promoting the intellectual improvement of its objects, and 
continues its efforts for their welfare where the power of the govern- 


ment ceases. 
The prison-system in Holland has been too short a time completed 


to produce all the effects which may be expected from it; but we 
may safely assume that by the substitution of moral inducements 
for physical force, by holding out hope of reward as well as fear of 
punishment, the Dutch have taken a step in prison-discipline which 
promises the best results, and which deserves the serious consider- 
ation of those whose station gives them an influence over the insti- 
tutions of their country. 





The eighteenth session of the Summer 
School for Teachers of Backward or Mentall 
Deficient Children will be held from July 12t 
to August 20th. As students will live at the 
Training School the number will be limited to 


sixty. The tuition fee is one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 
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Mental Age and Broom Making 


Earl Johnstone 
Department cf Education 


The art of broom making and the significance of the mental 
ages of the children who are assigned for this type of training have 
appealed to me as being both interesting and instructive and for the 
benefit of those who are engaged in like work, the training of defec- 
tive children, I have arranged my findings in the order of steps of 
dificulty, used in the making of a broom and to these steps I have 
added the mental ages of the children in accordance with their ability 
to master different steps. ~ 


Step One: Sandpapering the handles. 

This is the simplest of the steps taken in making a broom and 
the boys best suited for this are the groups ranging in chronological 
age from g to 11 years and with mental ages ranging from 3 to 5 
years. These boys are able to tell when a broom handle is clean 
and smooth and although it takes encouragement to keep them at 
their task, still a few words of praise every few moments will help 
to keep their interest centered upon what they are doing. 

Attention is what this group of little boys craves and if given 
just the right amount, not too much and not too little, they find 
great happiness in doing such simple tasks as sandpapering a broom 
handle. Unlike the older and brighter boys who are ever looking 
for something different to do, these little boys, little both in mind 
and in physical years are willing to plod along at the one simple 
task and only desire to be noticed and praised. 


Step Two: Combing broom corn. 

In order of difficulty, combing of the seeds from the tufts of 
corn is the next step to be taken. Boys chronologically 9 to 12 and 
mentally 5 to 7, I have found to be my best workers for this task. 
The younger boys do not seem to know when the corn is clean 
and the older boys dislike a job which they deem so easy. The 
group which I have named as my best combers seem to know best 
when corn is clean and when there can be introduced the element of 
competition much good work can be accomplished and in a limited 
length of time. This same group is also well graded for the job 
of sewing brooms. 
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Step Three: Sewing brooms. 

This is not the next step to be taken in the process of making 
a broom, but it is so when considering the difficulty of the different 
operations involved. 

The sewing of a broom requires that a child shall thread a large- 
eyed broom needle with broom twine which he has previously meas- 
ured and cut in accordance with directions given by the instructor. 
Next that he will fasten the broom, which is now in an unfinished 
state, into a machine called a sewing machine which clamps the 
broom and holds it absolutely solid and firm while the broom is be- 
ing sewed. The sewing consists of thrusting the large needle through 
the broom in and out and sewing a running stitch one way and then 
reversing the broom and sewing the same stitch on the reverse side, 
so that the stitches when completed interlace, as it were, and make 
a strong stay to the shoulder of the broom. A good strong broom 
is sewed across four and sometimes five times with rows from one to 
two inches apart. The boys who are able to do this part of the work 
are the quick, alert and more or less mischievous type boys. They 
need constant supervision and unless this is given they will get into all 
kinds of mischief. 

There is a real knack in the sewing of a broom and many times 
praise of the boys who have thoroughly “got on” to the trick will 
be sufficient to get the desired results with the entire class. As 
the work is somewhat tedious it is not right to keep a boy too long 
at the one task. In my classes I arranged for boys to do this type 
work say two thirds of a one-hour class period and for the remainder 
of the time to engage in other and entirely different work and in 
this way they never grew tired of the real task which they were 
capable of doing so well. 

Step Four: Forming the heart of a broom. 

The very hardest lesson to master in the making of a broom is 
the forming of the heart of the broom, which means the wiring of the 
first strands of corn to the handle, and placing the shoulders. It 
takes either much experience or expert knowledge on the subject, 
for any one to understand the importance of making this part of a 
broom thoroughly, and while it sounds very simple, the many things 
which are required make the step a rather complicated one. For 
example, the right kind of corn must be selected and placed cor- 
rectly about the handle. Wire must then be bound tightly being 
careful all the while neither to cut the fibre nor to break the wire. 
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More corn must then be selected and placed for shoulders and the 
wire continue to be drawn tightly around the corn in order to hold 
it in place. Small nails must be driven at intervals as anchor stays 
for wire and fibre. Lastly, long well-selected and combed corn is 
used in finishing the outer layer of the broom and this is fastened 
underneath with wire holding the body of the broom in shape. The 
broom is then ready to be sewed, the work previously explained. 

It is hardly necessary for me to state that the forming of the 
heart, shoulders and finally the body of the broom itself are the 
most difficult steps to be taken and do require a higher intelligence 
in the doing than is required in the covering of the three other steps. 
Boys ranging in chronological age from 14 to 16 years and with 
mental ages 8, 9 and 10 years take the greatest interest in this part of 
the work and turn out the best results. They are the brightest boys 
that work in the department and I have found are the only ones 
capable of forming a broom for the very beginning. It takes much 
patience to teach a child to do this part of the work and as I write 
this statement I am thinking of my first efforts and how patiently 
my instructor watched my mistakes and smiled at my egotism when 
I expressed my opinion concerning certain steps which I thought 
and stated could be eliminated or much simplified. Well, I learned 
many things while teaching broom making to the classes of boys 
and one of these is if the art of making a broom is learned thor- 
oughly, boys seldom forget how. 

Attitude of boys. 

There was one interesting fact concerning the attitude of my 
boys toward the work while in class that really deserves to be men- 
tioned. My older and capable boys once they had mastered the art 
of forming a broom would not condescend to do any other part of the 
work; sewing, sandpapering, sorting, etc. They would assist with 
the trimming whenever asked to do so. This was my work and they 
were occasionally allowed this privilege; hence they enjoyed doing 
what they felt was advanced work, but they scorned the idea of re- 
peating any of the beginning steps seeming to realize that sandpaper- 
ing, sorting, etc., were mental measures of intelligence and they did 
not intend to “step down once they had taken the step up” as one 
boy expressed it. They seemed to feel that by so doing they were 
allowing themselves to be classified in the “Slow Group” and the 
very normal manner in which a few of these boys sized up a real 
situation was very inspiring to me and made me hustle in order to 
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be ready for the moment when these same boys would be ready for 


a next step. 


Summary. 
During the school year, September 1924 to June 1925, forty-five 


boys were taught how to do some part of the work required in making 
a broom. The largest number of boys covered steps one and two, 
the next largest group, step three and eight boys thoroughly mastered 
step four. The brooms which we turned out as practice products 
were not very valuable. However they were classified as seconds and 
thirds and were used in the institution until they gave out and were 
then returned to the department to be worked upon again by be- 
ginners. Our better and best brooms were sent to our store and 
from there were issued for use in the institution. 

It might be of interest to our readers to know that the best 
brooms which we are able to make in the school classes are better 
brooms for institution use than the grade of manufactured broom 
usually purchased and the reason for this is that the corn which we 
use is either home grown and properly cured making it more pliable 
and durable or we purchase the best Oklahoma corn and which is self- 
working and in every way excellent. A second reason is, that our 
best broom makers do take an almost unbelievable pride in their 
work and turn out good strong brooms which are just what is needed 
in an institution. 


What Has Been Done For John 


Myra W. Kueuzel 
Research Psychologist 


A telegram! From a father to his son. But with it came 
thoughts of sadness which blotted out the beauties of the brilliant 
May day just as a dark rain-cloud when blown beneath the sun’s path 
darkens the earth beneath. John was asked to come home at once 
for his mother was critically ill. He, a boy of sixteen years, accomp- 
anied by Mr. Smith, left immediately for his home in northern New 
Jersey. 

As they turned the corner on nearing the home, Annie, a child 
of eight, leaving the baby-sister on the doorstep to care for itself, 
came running down the street to welcome John. What joyous faces 
to behold! The one filled with sisterly love for the brother who had 
gone from home and was now returning and the other filled with the 
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joy of being welcomed with open arms. 

The home was one of a row of disreputable frame dwellings, a 
type of sooty boxlike house common to territory which lies adjacent 
to railroad property. Annie led the way up a flight of dirty stairs 
to the second floor. The family consisting of father, mother and two 
children occupied three rooms there. Although the rooms were poorly 
furnished and uncarpeted, they were clean and tidy. However, the 
mother had been taken to the city hospital so Mr. Smith and John 
started there immediately. Upon their arrival it was found that 
death had not waited for our John to see and speak to his mother 
but had come and claimed her during the morning hours. 

The father with the Overseer of the Poor to whom he had ap- 
plied for aid in order to bury his wife was found at the undertaking 
rooms. Upon seeing his father John began to cry. Whether it was 
the father’s appearance or the fact of their being in an undertaker’s 
establishment that caused John to give vent to his feelings is un- 
known but probably it was a little of both. 

The father was a rough-looking, unkempt-appearing man who 
was stated by the Overseer to be worthless, a drunkard, lazy, and a 
human brute to his wife and children. Of course the father’s first 
question was as to whether he could now keep John at home. He 
wanted John to care for the children. But John had come to the 
Training School from the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg and 
Mr. Smith explained to the father that he would have to make ap- 
plication to that institution for parole. However, John was permitted 
to remain for a week in order that he might attend the funeral. 

During the following week steps were taken by the father to 
have John paroled but since the home was seen to be unfit for the 
rearing of children, as John’s past experiences had proved, the parole 
was not granted. Mr. Smith went so far as to suggest that some 
social organization take the girls from the home and place them in 
an environment more suited to their upbringing. 

These happenings occurred a year ago. Today, it is not known 
what happened to the family. Are the little girls living happy lives 
and being trained and educated in some more favorable environment 
or are they treading the downward path under the physical domination 
of their father? But let us see what institutional life has meant to 
the brother. 

John had been committed to Jamesburg for repeated incor- 
rigibility and larceny when thirteen years of age. He is a native 
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of this state and of white parentage. When given a psychological 
examination there he was found to have a mental age of from six 
to seven years, and so the examiner understanding that John was a 
trainable institutional type of imbecile recommended that he be trans- 
ferred to a training school for the feebleminded. The statement 
was then made; “There is no hope of accomplishing anything with 
this boy in the direction of academic school education. He can be 
developed in some degree by manual training. He is not suitable 
for trade training, but can be occupied at routine house-work or low 
grades of farm work. He is a custodial type of feebleminded in the 
sense that he never can be expected to exercise independent self- 
control.” Whether this was a true prognosis can be inferred from his 
records at the Training School, for seven months after the time of 
his admittance to Jamesburg he was transferred to Vineland for 
training. 

John is now nearly eighteen years of age. He has been with us 
over four years. Mentally he is about nine years of age which in terms 
of the Intelligence Quotient shows about 65 percent of normal de- 
velopment for his age. His performance on the Goddard Form 
Board test is the same as that of a normal boy of twelve, while his 
performance on the Porteus Maze test is equal to that of thirteen 
year old children. From these results it is apparent that John is 
manually-minded rather than verbally-minded. Physically, he is two 
years retarded in development. Ninety-six percent of eighteen-year 
normal boys have greater brain capacity than has John today. 
But it is neither his physical nor mental characteristics which im- 
press those who come into contact with John, but rather his peculiar 
temperament. 

Mrs. Nash, the principal of our schools, has probably had more 
influence in correcting John’s bad temper than has any other person. 
She has summarized his life here in the following way: 

“In April of 1921 John was received at the Training School. 
He was able to read slowly and with great effort from a First Reader 
of average difficultness. The other academic accomplishments com- 
pared with his reading ability with but one exception and that was 
in handwriting. He used plain script and could write his name and 
copy sentences. 

“During September of the same year the beginning of John’s 
troubles are shown by the report from the Boys’ Supervisor. ‘Since 
the boy was admitted in June, 1921, I have had numerous ups and 
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downs with him. He is most cunning anc sly. I always have a 
feeling that I must know just where he is. He is an excellent talker 
among the other boys in planning things. He is a most willing 
subject for suggestions, of course, along the wrong lines and will 
act, if he has a chance. He is very bold and does not seem to 
fear law, so far as he knows it. I get this view of him from an ex- 
perience I had with him in Camden with a constable when he ran 
away. He will go several weeks at a time without the attendant 
having to call my attention to him, and then I have to follow him 
very closely for several days in order to straighten him out. I am 
sorry to say I don’t see very much improvement in John.’ ” 

In December John was doing good work on the slide trombone 
and was reported as “improving slowly”. Other teachers report that 
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he “lacks attention”, “is careless”, “spoils his work and fails to ac- 
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complish”, “can do simple weaving of reed baskets”, “cares more for 
speed than quality”, “is inclined to show off and be disobedient”, “is 
doing first grade work in the English class, but there is no im- 
provement.” The Boys’ Supervisor again reports: “He was ter- 
ribly bad the first three months he was in the cottage but has improved 
since. All he thought of was getting in wrong and running away. 
But he does not think of those things now, except when other boys 
put them into his head. He is willing to do anything his attendant 
or I ask him to do and he gets along with the other boys.” 

During the time which has intervened since the making of these 
reports and the present, John has been steadily on the upgrade in 
accomplishments as well as behavior. He has done fine work in bas- 
ketry, in brush-making and broom-making, in weaving, in the domestic 
arts of ironing and bed-making, in printing, in metalry, and in gard- 
ening. The music teacher discovered that John had “a sweet voice 
and could be taught to sing well.” The band supervisor reported: 
*‘He is doing fairly good work in the Bugle Corps, although greatly 
handicapped by the loss of the first joint of a finger. He is keenly 
interested and his conduct is very good. He will never be able to 
play in the band but will succeed with the bugle.” 

But John’s great interest lies in industrial arts. In March of 
1924 his teacher writes: “John is doing excellent work in indus- 
trial arts. He has finished a maniken ash stand and is now work- 
ing on a small table. He is interested and handles tools with high 
degree of skill. Conduct is excellent.” And a year later the re- 
port comes: “In industrial arts John has improved nearly one-hun- 
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dred percent since last autumn. Is now working on a console table 
with mortise and tenon joints and cane work. His work is perfect 
and conduct excellent.” During this past week the teacher spent a 
whole day planning a table for John to make! John loves to be do- 
ing something big and worthwhile. 

Teachers who understand child-psychology certainly can accom- 
plish more than can those who do not know their children. In 1923 
John’s music teacher wrote: “I believe John must be temperamental. 
Some days he’ll sing and smile and struggle hard to learn as the 
rest do. Other days he will be sullen and won’t open his mouth. Is 
it diffidence or does he have trouble keeping up with his group and 
takes refuge when they go too fast for him in being sullen? He is 
generally obedient.” 

In January of 1924 a Gold Star Roll was begun in the schools. 
Once during the previous year he had spent nearly a week in the 
principal’s office for discipline, but since the beginning of the Roll 
he has not needed discipline. His ambition to stand first is indeed 
a commendable one. His general attitude toward his studies has al- 
so improved for in his English class when attempting to read from 
the Third Reader and failing he has been heard to remark at var- 
ious times; “I’ll get that the next time.” He is also a Scout and 
the troup boys are quietly assisting him to walk in the straight and 
narrow path, for several times he got a hole in his O. K. slip, 
the institutional conduct record which not only reflected on himself 
but on the Scout Troop as well. This spoiled their otherwise per- 
fect record. 

Mrs. Nash again writes: “This year, October, 1925, John is 
out of school every afternoon, for he works on the farm. During 
mornings one week each month he helps in the children’s kitchen. 
The other mornings three weeks per month, he comes to school and 
when needed acts as a substitute Pupil Teacher. When not needed 
he goes to the classes in which he feels that he can make further 
progress, that is in English, Printing, Metalry, and Industrial Arts. 
From every teacher he is reported as being well-behaved, industrious, 
thoroughly interested in all of his work, and his attitude toward his 
teachers is all that could possibly be desired. 

“John is a very nice and capable boy when he wishes to be, but 
at slight provocation he can be the most out and out stubborn boy 
than any one can picture. Furthermore, when he gets into one of 
his stubborn spells, either one must be very tactful with him or else 
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he must be left to himself to get over it as it pleases him to do, 
I am hopeful that in time we may be able to train him out of his 
stubborn ways, for his temper will become a menace to himself and 
to all concerned as at such times he does not care what happens, 
When he is himself he is just a fine boy, ready, willing and helpful, 
and along many lines he has real ability. 

“There is one thing which we who work with him should never 
forget. John resents unjust criticism as well as false accusation, 
As he has been a rather difficult boy to understand and manage and 
has been in several escapades, it is a very easy matter for him to 
be both justly and unjustly accused and when it is the latter, he 
may be all too easily thrown. into one of his stubborn spells. 

“If we can just remember all the good about John and forget 
or refuse to recall the bad, always keeping in mind that John should 
always live in a supervised environment and where such boys are 
understood—then I believe that we shall one day find ourselves classi- 
fying John along with the group of our well-stabilized, trustworthy, 
and dependable children.” 

What do you think? Could John hold the position in the out- 
side world which he now commands in this school? Would he be an 
asset to any outside community with his feebleminded delinquent 


- tendencies? Where are his two sisters? Shouldn’t they, and many, 


many more like them, be profiting by his experiences and training in 
the institution? 


Three Group Tests for Illiterates 
Edgar A. Doll 
Department of Research 


In seeking adequate tests for determining the intellectual status 
of illiterates and foreigners we have experimented with three 
simple performance tests which require only a minimum of verbal 
instruction, which are relatively independent of previous experience 
and environment, and which may be applied to fairly large groups of 
subjects. We describe the tests only as typical of the sort of test 
that may prove to be useful in measuring the intelligence of illiterates. 
Consequently we have not attempted an absolute standardization of 
these tests, but merely aim to prove the general feasibility of tests 
of this type. Specifically we do present a provisional standardization 
based on present apparatus and procedures. 
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The tests in question are based upon the principle of reconstruct- 
ing with the aid of models. One consists in constructing a painted 
two-inch cube. from eight partly-painted inch-cubes; the other two 
consist in reconstructing cut-up picture postcards. 

Materials. 

Cube test. A two-inch cube painted red all over on the out- 
side, and eight one-inch cubes painted on three sides that form a 
corner. 

Eight-piece-picture. A picture postcard, being a view of the 
Louisville Y. M. C. A., and the eight pieces of a similar card made 
by cutting such a card in half horizontally and in quarters vertically. 
Attention is called to the fact that the results to be presented in this 
and the twelve-piece-picture test are specific for these particular pic- 
tures. It is essential in choosing such pictures that the view be fill- 
ed with distinctive and clearly recognized details to all edges of the 
picture, so that when cut up each small piece may be positively identi- 
fied without doubt by at least one distinguishing mark. It is also 
suggested that it might be advisable to use instead of pictures some 
conventional design which meets the psychological requirements with- 
out constituting a puzzle. It may be said that we should have pre- 
ferred to have used other and better views than those actually em- 
ployed, but no other views meeting the requirements of a satisfactory 
test were obtainable in the shops at hand. This form of test was 
suggested by the previous successful work by Cyril Burt. We advise 
using any suitable art classic type of picture that meets the require- 
ments suggested. 

Twelve-piece-picture. A picture postcard, being a view entitled 
“In Old Kentucky” and showing a cabin in the mountains with sever- 
al negroes standing about, and twelve pieces of a similar picture-card 
made by cutting such a card in thirds horizontally and in quarters 
vertically. In selecting a substitute for this picture note same con- 
siderations as above. 

Directions. 

Cube test. The subjects stand at long tables, sufficiently apart 
so that each subject has plenty of “elbow-room.” No precautions 
need be taken against copying, for the nature of the test precludes 
copying as an aid. The subjects are, of course, prevented from ac- 
tively assisting each other. The small cubes and the large model are 
placed before each examinee, the small cubes in miscellaneous order 
and the large model clearly in view yet not in the way. The ex- 
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aminer holds up a model cube and says, turning it about; “You see 
this block is painted all over. Put these little blocks together as quick- 
ly as you can so as to make a block just like this. Be sure it is paint- 
ed all over on the outside. Ready, Go!” (In giving this test to 
foreigners who did not understand English we experienced no diffi- 
culty in dispensing with these instructions entirely and substituting 
gestures). When a subject signifies that he has finished or is satisfied 
with his product, an assistant immediately examines the product to 
see if it be correct, taking particular care to examine the bottom. If 
correct the assistant records either the actual time of reaction or 
(if pressed) the score which is assigned to certain speed limits (see 
results below). But if there is an error in the product, that is to 
say, if the cube is not painted ail over on the outside, then the assist- 
ant says; “It is not quite right. Fix it so that it is painted all over 
on the outside.” 

Eight-piece-picture. The apparatus of the cube test is pushed 
aside and in its stead the assistant places the eight pieces of the 
eight-piece-picture, in miscellaneous order, and also the corresponding 
uncut picture card. The examiner says: “Put these pieces together 
as quickly as you can to make a picture just like the one in front of 
you.” As in the cube test an assistant examines each product as 
it is finished ; if correct he records the time of reaction or the equiva- 
lent score; if not correct he says: “There is a mistake; make it look 
just exactly like that” (pointing to the uncut card). In scoring the 
reactions the assistant merely calls attention to the fact of error but 
does not point out the specific mistake. 

Twelve-piece-picture. The procedure for this test is the same 
as for the eight-piece-picture. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Peyton, Superintendent of the Jeff- 
ersonville Reformatory, we were permitted to apply these tests to 185 
inmates of the Reformatory whose Binet mental ages (Stanford Scale) 
had been determined, and whose life ages were above 16. The dis- 
tribution of subjects by mentality is shown in the tables. The attitude 
of the subjects was all that could be desired. 

Data. 

The original results of the tests on the Jeffersonville subjects 
are given in Tables 1, 2 and 3, which show the scatter diagrams of 
speed and mental age for each test. Tables 1, 2 and 3 have been con- 
verted into percentile tables (Tables 4, 5 and 6) which show the per 
cents of subjects who react successfully within given speeds AND 
OVER. 
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TABLE 1. 


Frequency distribution showing the number of cases at each 
mental age who complete the cube 
construction test at given speeds 


Based on 185 inmates of the Jeffersonville Reformatory 


Mental age 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 Total 
Speed in 

seconds 
Over 180 3 4 1 2 10 
151-180 1 2 4 3 10 
121-150 1 2 2 3 1 2 1 12 
91-120 3 1 4 13 3 2 2 2 30 
61-91 s | 1 8 5 3 3 7 4 1 33 
31-60 3 ‘ 14 13 8 13 ‘f 9 74 
0-30 1 pS 3 1 3 3 4 16 
Total 6 13 30 39 26 15 26 16 14 185 

TABLE 2. 
Frequency distribution showing the number of cases at each mental 
age who assembled the eight-piece-picture 
within given speeds 
Based on 185 inmates of the Jeffersonville Reformatory 

Mental age 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 Total 
Speed in 

seconds 
Over 150 2 1 2 p 1 7 
136-150 1 1 
121-135 : | 1 
106-120 2 2 1 3 8 
91-105 3 2 2 r | 
76-90 4 1 1 3 1 10 
61-75 1 5 5 2 2 15 
46-60 1 5 9 7 2 3 2 29 
31-45 2 4 9 6 5 7 5 p | 39 
16-30 1 i 9 6 8 11 9 12 63 
0-15 i 2 1 1 5 
Total 6 13 30 39 26 15 26 16 14 185 

TABLE 3 


Frequency distribution showing the number of cases at each mental 
age who assemble the twelve-piece-picture 
within given speeds 


Based on 185 inmates of the Jeffersonville Reformatory 


Mental age 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 Total 
Speed in 

seconds 
Over 300 5 5 5 9 5 1 30 
271-300 2 1 1 p | 5 
241-270 1 1 1 3 6 
211-240 1 1 2 1 2 1 8 
181-210 5 | 3 4 1 2 9 
151-180 2 8 3 3 1 2 1 20 
121-150 2 5 : 3 4 3 2 26 
91-120 1 3 11 6 5 12 5 4 47 
61-90 2 3 3 3 2 4 6 23 
31-60 2 1 1 2 1 4 11 
0-30 
Total 6 13 30 39 26 15 26 16 14 185 
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TABLE 4. 


Showing the per cents of cases who complete the cube 
test within given speeds or better 


Based on 185 inmates of the Jeffersonville Reformatory 


Mental age group 8-9 10-12 13-16 
Speeds in seconds % %o % 
Over 180 100 100 100 
151-180 84 93 100 
121-150 68 85 100 
91-120 53 79 96 

61-90 32 58 87 

31-60 21 41 66 

0-30 5 5 14 

TABLE 5. 


Showing the percents of cases who assemble the eight-piece- 
picture within given speeds or better 


Based on 185 inmates of the Jeffersonville Reformatory 


Mental age group 8-9 10-12 13-16 
Speeds in seconds % % % 
Over 150 100 100 100 
136-150 84 96 100 
121-135 79 96 100 
106-120 79 95 100 
91-105 68 88 100 

76-90 53 86 97 

61-75 26 81 97 

46-60 21 68 94 

31-45 16 46 85 

16-30 5 26 59 

0-15 0 3 3 

TABLE 6 


Showing the per cents of cases who assemble the twelve 
piece-picture within given speeds or better 


Based on 185 inmates of the Jeffersonville Reformatory 


Mental age group 8-9 10-12 13-16 

Speeds in seconds % % % 
Over 300 100 100 100 
271-300 47 80 99 
241-270 47 77 96 
211-240 37 73 96 
181-210 32 68 . 92 
151-180 26 63 87 
121-150. 16 48 82 
91-120 5 33 69 
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In Tables 4, 5 and 6 the subjects have been grouped in 
three mental age classifications. It is assumed that these classifica- 
tions are sufficiently distinctive for the purposes to which these tests 
may be put. 

The correlations of speed with mental age (Tables 1-3) are not 
very high, being for the cube test .44, for the eight-piece picture .43, 
and for the twelve-piece-picture .49. Nevertheless if one takes cer- 
tain limiting speeds one finds definite points of mutual exclusion be- 
tween them. 

Differentiating scores. 

Assuming the 75 percentile (approximately) as a differentiating 
score, the cube test is a fair test of 8-9 mentality if completed within 
180 seconds; of 10-12 mentality if completed within 120 seconds; and 
13-16 mentality if completed within 90 seconds. Similarly, the eight- 
piece-picture test is a fair test of 8-9 mentality if completed within 
120 seconds; of 10-12 mentality if completed within 75 seconds; and 
of 13-16 mentality if completed within 45 seconds. Likewise the 
twelve-piece-picture test is a fair test of 10-12 mentality if completed 
within 270 seconds; and of 13-16 mentality if completed within 150 
seconds. These deductions may be made from the data of Tables 4, 
5 and 6. 

Point scores. 

To these differential values we may now assign point scores, 
thus making speed in one test directly comparable with speed in an- 
other (see Table 7). These speed-equivalent points may then be 
combined for a total score in the three tests. Unfortunately there is 
not a very high correlation among the three tests, on the basis of 
these point scores. The correlations are as follows: Cube—eight- 
piece-picture .53; Cube—twelve-piece-picture .55; Eight-piece-picture 

—twelve-piece-picture .68. 

It might be interesting to combine these tests by means of the 
regression equation, but we have not completed those calculations. 
Instead we have for the present combined the point scores on the 
basis of equal weights. These combined point scores and their re- 
lation to mental age groups are presented in Table 8. This table 
shows both the number of cases at each total point score and also 
the per cents of cases in each mental age group achieving given 
scores and over. From Table 8 it appears that there is a high de- 
gree of probability that if a man achieve a total point score of 2 and 
over he is of 8-9 mentality; if he achieve a total score of 4 or over 
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TABLE 7 
Table of empirical scores and points 


Test Speed limit Point value 


Cube construction within 180” 
within 120” 
within 90” 
BHight-piece-picture within 120” 
within 75” 
within 45” 
Twelve-piece-picture within 270” 
within 150” 


CNHWwWNE&Wh 


TABLE 8 
Showing the number of cases who achieve given empirical point 
scores and the per cents of cases who achieve 
these scores and over 


Mental age group 8-9 10-12 13-16 


Total point score No. % No. % No. % 
0 1 100 1 100 100 
1 p | 95 2 99 100 
2 5 89 4 97 100 
3 + 63 3 93 100 
4 2 42 11 89 2 100 
5 1 32 11 78 97 
6 2 27 5 66 4 97 
7 16 17 61 4 92 
8 1 16 15 43 14 86 
9 2 11 26 27 47 66 

Total cases 19 95 71 


it is very probable that he is of 10-12 mentality; and if he achieve a 
score of 8 or over it seems very probable that he is of 13-16 mentality. 
The actual numerical probabilities may be worked out from Table 8. 

We, therefore, consider that these three tests are of the sort de- 
manded by the nature of the psychological requirements in measuring 
the intelligence of illiterates and foreigners and that they have proved 
to be of definite experimental value. In both apparatus and proced- 
ures they are crude and leave much to be desired, yet they are defi- 
nitely suggestive of the kind of test that may prove to be developed 
with fair expectation of success. They have been standardized in 
terms of Binet scores in order that they may yield Binet mental age 
equivalents with subjects where a substitute is desired. On some 
other standardization basis they might yield different results and con- 
clusions. 
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Institutions and Agencies 


For eight years the Department of Institutions and Agencies has 
been developing about the skelton of a gigantic plan. Prior to that 
there had been a Department of Charities and Corrections which for 
a period of about twelve years had been endeavoring to coordinate the 
activities of the State’s Institutions, but as the Department of Charities 
and Corrections was supervisory without authority the various insti- 
tution heads still continued, to a great extent, to function as separate 
entities as they had for the many years previously, from their founda- 
tion. The task of coordinating the institutions was a serious one and 
plans, schemes and procedures were developed, most of which were 
accepted in principle. 

Prior to 1918 each institution fought its own battle for appro- 
priations. Each was finding so much difficulty in securing what it 
felt it must have for its own needs that it paid little or no attention 
to the needs of the others. There was in fact, a friendly rivalry in 
which personal relation with the members of the legislation played a 
large part and in nearly every instance the need for building accom- 
modations and special requirements far outran the provision that was 
made. 

In the case of the feeble-minded the increased number provided 
for each year was far short of those who needed institutional care 
but who, nevertheless, were being born and growing up to the danger- 
ous age. This was so evident that a special Committee on Provision 
for the Feeble-Minded and Epileptic was formed to call attention to 
the growing menace in neglecting this group. 

No study was made of the care, treatment or training of the men, 
women or children in the prison or reformatories except when there 
was a spasmodic investigation of some one of the institutions because 
of alleged abuses which held the front pages of the newspapers for a 
few days and then died away. Small groups of individuals interested 
in particular classes did get a colony for the feeble-minded, a tuber- 
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culosis sanatorium, a woman’s reformatory and the like but it meant 
ears of effort in each case. 

With the careful and thorough study made by the Earle and the 
Morrow Inquiry Commissions, the passage of Chapter 147 of the Laws 
of 1918 and the organization of the present Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, began a new era. -A survey was made of the whole 
situation and a comprehensive plan was made: 

To have all of the State’s institutions function as branches of one 
big department of the State with a common purpose to serve the needs 
of the dependents, defectives and delinquents without overlapping and 
to the fullest degree. 

To develop a plan of expansion and construction that would not 
only meet present needs but also catch up on the long waiting lists that 
had been increasing faster than they were being cared for and en- 
deavor to check the mounting costs by prevention. 


To effect a plan of classification and education and study the 
individuals so that suitable schools and occupations might be organiz- 
ed and thus do away with idleness and prepare those who might leave 
the institutions and return to society fitted to make an honest living. 

To develop the State Use industries so that such occupation as 
is given should provide industrial training comparable with that out- 
side and incidentally produce material of value to help pay for the 
training given. 

To make a scientific study of the mental and physical condition 
of the inmates so that insofar as possible they might be cured rather 
than merely housed for an indefinite period. 

All of this has meant a very rapid growth and the expenditure 
of much money, for many institution plants were badly rundown, 
most were dangerously overcrowded, many obsolete things were found 
in them, there were inadequate facilities and long waiting lists. Per- 
sistent careful study of all that was needed, a frank public discus- 
sion of each step and the soundness of the plans as laid, have crown- 
ed the work with success and today New Jersey’s institutions stand 
in the front rank. 


Governors, legislators and taxpayers as well as parents and rela- 
tives are happy in the results and it all has been accomplished by 
the indefatigable work of the Commissioner and his staff with the 
hearty co-operation of the State Board, the local boards and the 
superintendents. 
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Every thoughtful citizen who has taken the trouble to study the 
needs and the remedies offered has become an enthusiastic supporter 
of the Department and the work is moving forward steadily giving 
comfort, care, treatment, training and happiness to the helpless wards 
of the State. —Editor 


Girl Grades in an English Institution 


It is an interesting fact that the agencies and organizations whose 
activities are directed toward the bettering of the lives of growing 
children are now turning their attention toward the children who by 
reason of mental or social defects are segregated from their fellows. 
For a period of time such organizations as the Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls and others looked with askance upon the requests for coopera- 
tion from institutions. 

Several other institutions besides The Training School in our 
own country have successfully demonstrated that the Boy Scout 
movement is applicable to institution boys and it is therefore encourag- 
ing to read of a similar experiment in England. H. Freize Stephens, 
M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., in “Girl Guiding with Mental Defectives 
in a Certified Institution,” Central Association for Mental Welfare, 
24 Buckingham Palace Road, London S. W. tells of the Manor ex- 
periment in Girl Guiding. The Manor is a certified institution for 
mental defectives of both sexes to accommodate 1,003 defectives, of 
whom 486 will be girls. 

Two years after the experiment was started, 100 out of 354 girls 
were members of the Guides, Rangers or Brownies Pack. These are 
in charge of an experienced Guider. They maintain what is called 
“Guide’s Lodge” and under the direction and supervision of their 
officers and in accordance with “The Constitution” the Guides manage 
their own affairs. The most prized privilege being their freedom to 
go unattended anywhere within the bounds of the girls’ section of 
the institution. Various picnics and outings are provided for their 
entertainment and welfare. Probationary membership irrespective of 
age or degree of defect is voluntary and after a period of probation 
and approval they are enrolled. In some tests for badges of pro- 
ficiency the girls pass the standard tests while in others certain special 
rules for defectives apply. The special constitution is quoted in 
the aforementioned report. 
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After a trial the officials feel that the experiment has been suc- 
cessful and that aments are capable of appreciating the aims and 
ideals of Baden-Powellism. Such an undertaking and such a com- 
mendation is indeed encouraging for perhaps it is possible to enrich 
the lives of many we heretofore have considered below the level of 
active cooperation with one another. 


We Appreciate Your Help 


From east to west and from north to south readers of the Bullet- 
in who heard about the burning of our administration building have 
rallied to our need, and we shall surely have enough to pay for the 
rebuilding and the repairs of Maxham Cottage so that when it is 
finished it will be better than ever before. 

Throughout the years we have never really had to have money 
but that our friends provided it and now when this calamity came 
you have responded in such a way that we have already begun work 
and by the opening of Summer School we expect to be in Maxham 
Cottage again. 

Someone suggested the idea of “Every Dollar a Brick” and the 
idea was immediately followed far and near. Our Vineland and 
Landis Township friends made up a committee and we were told noth- 
ing of what they were doir ~ except what we saw in the papers. 
When our children gave their Christmas Play, the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. G. E. Smith, came on the platform, called for the 
Director and presented Miss Gertrude Lirio and Miss Laura Law- 
rence dressed as faries. These good angels surprised him with a 
basket of flowers for love and an envelope containing $5000 as a 
material expression of the good will from Landis Township and 
Vineland. 

Other “bricks” are coming in from all over the country to the 
amount of about $4,273.50. Each “brick” brings a blessing with it 
and when we move back into Maxham Cottage it will seem like mov- 
ing into holy ground. 

















Christmas Play 
“THE PRINCE OF PANTOUFLIA” 


Act I 
The Courtyard of King Grognio’s Palace in Pantouflia Sunset 
BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Brass Quartet—Selection from the Opera “Indra”—Flotow. 
Vocal Trio—“O Holy Night” Joe, Philip and Miss Nellie 


act II 
Ball Room at the Spanish Embassy. Evening of the same day. 


SYNOPSIS 


The play is a story of an episode in the life of Prince Prigio—heir 
to the throne of Panouflia. The Prince is very unpopular on 
account of his priggish, overbearing and diatic manner, but worst 
of all his faults is his unbelief in fairies and in Santa Claus. 

The country is visited by a monster called the Bandersnark 
which creates frightful havoc, resulting disastrously to Prigio’s 
younger brothers. - 

Prigio, accidentally finding a Magic Talisman, summons the 
Fairies; and now having become convinced of the folly of his un- 
belief, though reluctant at first to hunt the Bandersnark; finally sets 
forth, and with the help of the fairies, vanquishes the monster, re 
stores his brothers to their sorrowing parents the King and Queen; 
and all live happily ever after. 


Christmas Work 


The Christmas work has outgrown the old Christmas room and 
jolly old Santa had to call for more helpers this year and several 
extra Christmas centers were established. To these the packages were 
sent and for many days, even late into the night, the “mystery work” 
went on. The willingness with which people volunteered to work 
and to play the game shows how close to the hearts of men and wo- 
men the Christmas spirit really is. The greatest impression made 
upon the visitor was the consideration given to the individual child. 
In most cases his housefather or housemother was chairman of the 
cottage committee and it was largely through their interest and close 
contact that the Christmas wishes of the children were obtained and 
the Santa Claus letters written. 

A number of our children, however, have no home friends to 
receive their letters and so Santa provided for these with the gen- 
erous help of many friends of the Training School. Their presents 
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again showed the eagerness of the gift givers to make each youngster 
whose Christmas joy had been entrusted to them feel that every gift 
had been just chosen for him. Sweaters, skates, foot balls, toys, games 
and all the sweets with tissue and color that make the wonder of the 
Christmas box were there. 

Joe is a little fellow who lives in Branson A and each year his 
Aunt Gertrude not only sends a box for him put up by loving hands, 
but also a huge package with beautiful Christmas stockings which 
she had made and filled herself for each of the little boys who are 
Joe’s house companions. This was only one of many whose love 
reached beyond their own boys and girls. A very fine radio set which 
came to one of the older boys will give joy to the whole cottage 
family. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why there seems to be an unusual in- 
terest at the Training School is because the Christmas work and spirit 
lasts a long time and in someway every person is busy with his or 
her share. We kept this in mind as we went about the grounds 
and not a single person did we find who had not done some extra 
duty to carry out the Christmas plans. Many of the men and older 
boys are responsible for the Christmas greens. Every child is in- 
terested in the decorations and has some part to do. The poultry 
department furnishes its share of the ducks and chickens. The boys 
in the fruit department save the biggest and shiniest apples for Christ- 
mas. The boys and girls who work in the kitchens and dining rooms 
have the joy of helping with the special feasts. Many of the boys 
and girls had a big part as they ran errands here and there. And 
so Christmas comes and goes. 


How Our Girls Spent Christmas 


A group of the older girls caught the beautiful spirit of Christ- 
mas many weeks before December 25th when they became “Santa’s 
Helpers,” by making a number of little handkerchief dolls, kewpie 
washcloths, etc., for the Christmas Store. But, of course, Christmas 
Day was the climax of all the wonderful preparation and anticipation. 

There are four groups of girls; Maxham, Wilbur, Moore and 
Tyler and it would be almost impossible to say which cottage was most 
beautifully decorated, or in which the girls were having the best 
time. Each cottage had its own tree and as early as possible on Christ- 
mas morning all necessary work was finished and the girls were ready 
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to receive their packages. And such beautiful packages as they were 
of all shapes and sizes containing gifts both useful and pretty, play- 
things, wearing apparel and all the many things dear to a girl’s 
heart, each wrapped and decorated in bright Christmas colors, 

“Oh!, see my darling baby doll, I’m going to name her Mary Ger- 
trude.” “Just look at the beautiful dress I got.” “Oh!, this lovely 
writing paper, just what I wanted.” “See my beautiful box of hand- 
kerchiefs.” Such happy satisfied expressions and hearty laughter could 
be heard from all the cottages where the “Yuletide Spirit” held sway. 

The parents of Dorothy, a little girl who came to the School 
but a short time before Christmas, felt that she would be lonely and 
homesick in a strange place and asked permission to take her home 
over the Christmas holidays. But the girl’s supervisor, looking back 
over many happy Christmases, wisely advised them to leave Dorothy 
to enjoy her Christmas with the other girls. She was allowed to 
invite her father and mother to spend the Christmas afternoon with 
her. When they left they said they had never spent a happier Christ- 
mas afternoon and knew that the happiness of the children was very 
genuine. 

A pleasant evening was enjoyed by the Triangle Club which is 
made up of a group of our older girls. The girls gathered in the 
domestic science room late in the afternoon and the fun started when 
the Club counsellor passed around a basket containing bright red Christ- 
mas “candles.” Upon close examination the “candles” were found 
to contain directions for the evening. On one was, “set and decorate 
the table.” Others were; “broil the steak,” “make the biscuits,” “cut 
the fruit cake and mince pie,” and so on until each girl was assigned 
some especial part of the fun. 

For the next hour and a half the room presented a scene of jolly 
preparation, each girl vieing with the other in having her part of 
the supper the best. Finally we sat down to a beautiful table and 
a delicious supper. The councellor had concealed a number of small 
gifts, some of them jokes, in a huge “snowball” in the center of the 
table with red strings running out to the different place cards. During 
the meal the “strings” were pulled causing much laughter and merri- 
ment. And so the happy party ended. 

Of course, Christmas Store, the Reception to Santa, Christmas 
Sunday with its special music, the Christmas Play and all the other 
holiday festivities would not be complete without their full quota 
of merry happy girls. —B. E. 
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